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but seventy-one. The shattered foe fell back, lay
inactive for ten days, and then quietly withdrew
as they had come. Though Jackson was not noted
for piety, he always believed that his success on
this occasion was the work of Providence. " Heav-
en, to be sure," he wrote to Monroe, "has inter-
posed most wonderfully in our behalf, and I am
filled with gratitude when I look back to what we
have escaped."

By curious irony, the victory had no bearing
upon the formal results of the war. A treaty of
peace had been signed at Ghent two weeks before,
and the news of the pacification and of the exploit
at New Orleans reached the distracted President at
almost the same time. But who shall say that the
battle was not one of the most momentous in
American history? It compensated for a score of
humiliations suffered by the country in the pre-
ceding years. It revived the people's drooping
pride and put new energy into the nation's deal-
ings with its rivals, contributing more than any
other single event to make this war indeed a
"second war of independence." "Now," de-
clared Henry Clay when the news reached him
in Paris, "I can go to England without morti-
fication." Finally, the battle brought Andrew